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unblushingly, and as a matter of business. We have our
selves read in an agent's order-book, the details of an order,
specifying the actual lengths of which the articles were to
be cut, and the much greater lengths to be marked on the
labels. And we have been told by a manufacturer who
was required to make up tapes into lengths of fifteen
yards, and label them as "warranted IS yards," that
when he did not label them falsely, his goods were
sent back to him; and that the greatest concession he
could obtain, was to be allowed to send them without
labels.

It is not to be supposed that in their dealings with
manufacturers, these wholesale-houses adopt a code of
morals differing much from that which regulates their
dealings with retailers. The facts prove it to be much the
same. A buyer for instance (who exclusively conducts
the purchases of a wholesale-house from manufacturers)
will not unfrequently take from a first-class maker a small
supply of some new- fabric, on the pattern of which much
time and money have been spent; and this new-pattern
fabric he will put into the hands of another maker, to have
copied in large quantities. Some buyers, again, give their
orders verbally, that they may have the opportunity of
afterwards repudiating them if they wish ; and in a case
narrated to us, where a manufacturer who had been thus
deluded, wished on a subsequent occasion to guarantee
himself by obtaining the buyer's signature to his order, he
was refused it.

For other unjust acts of wholesale-houses, the heads of
these establishments are, we presume, responsible. Small
manufacturers working with insufficient capital, and in
times of depression not having the wherewith to meet
their engagements, are often obliged to become depend-
ants on the wholesale-houses with which they deal; and
are then cruelly taken advantage of. One who has thus